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ABSTRACT 

This is the report of a workshop on the topic of 
educational services provided through Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) to neqlected and delinquent children. 
The workshop was cosponsored by the Onited States Office of Education 
and State Education Departments in Federal Reaicn II (New York, New 
Jersey, Puerto Rico, and the Virqin Islands) ,' and was held in April 
1979 in Ellenville, New York. Included in the report are background 
Information cn the workshop, an agenda, a list of participants, and 
the contents cf presentations on (1) reading instruction, (2) needs 
assessment in institutions for neglected and delinquent children, (3» 
mathematics instruction, (U) supervision of Title I programs, (5) 
Title I prelects for neglected and delinquent children, (6) volunteer 
programs in institutional settinqs, and (7) the relationship of local 
education agencies with institutional programs. Results of the 
participants' evaluations of the workshop are attached to the report. 
(GO 
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WORKSHOP PLANNING 

In the summer of 1978 the United States Office of Education requested that 
New York and New Jersey collaborate and co-sponsor with USOE a workshop on 
neglected and delinquent children for Federal Region II. New York accepted 
the task of organizing the activity and agreed to invite the territories of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Mr. Leo Denault of the New York State 
Education Department was named the chairman of the workshop and he organized 
an -d hoc steering committee to assist. In addition he contracted with the 
Regi'^.nal Planning Center of the Albany-Schoharie-Schenectady BOCES to assist 
in tne plariuing, implementation, and evaluation of the workshop. The steering 
committee, comprised of approximately 20 people from New York and New Jersey, 
met monthly in the fall of 1978 and put together a list of possible topics to 
be developed for the workshop. This list was narrowed to a workable number 
by incorporating a computerized survey that the Regional Planning Center pre- 
pared. 

The workshop was developed to provide staff members from institutions for 
neglected and delinquent children the opportunity to examine successful prac- 
tices, share promising ideas and interact with federal, state and local per- 
sonnel over common concerns. 

The program focused on three major issues: 

Programmatic Concerns 

- Rules and Regulations 

- Roles and Responsibilities 

The workshop was held on April 25-27, 1979 at the Fallsvicw Hotel in 
Ellenville, New York. 
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READING. INSTRUCTION 



PRESENTER: Anthony Sarlo - Assistant Supervisor of Education, 

New Jersey Training School for Boys § Girls 

I. WHAT READING IS 

A. Reading is a process. 

B. Reading is a developmental process. 

C. Reading is a complex process. 

D. Reading is one facet of the language arts. 
II. WHAT READING IS NOT 

A. Reading is not a subject. 

B. Reading is not a natural maturational process. 
III. BASIC PRINCIPLES IN THE TEACHING OF READING 

A. Learning to read is a complicated process and is sensitive 
to a variety of pressures. Too much pressure or the wrong 
kind of pressure may result in non-learning. 

B. Learning to read is an individual process. 

C. Pupil differences must be a primary consideration in 
reading instruction. 

D. Reading instruction should be thought of as an organized, 
systematic, growth-produc? ng activity. 

E. Proper reading instruction depends on the diagnosis of 
each pupil's weakness and needs. 

F. The best diagnosis is useles unless it is used as a blue- 
print for instruction. 

G. No pupil should be forced to be expected to attempt to 
read material wliich at the moment he is incapable of 
reading. 

H. Reading is a process of getting meaning from printed word 
symbols. It is not merely a process of making conventionalized 
noisei; associated with these symbols. 
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I. Any given technique, practice or procedure is likely to 
work better with some students than with others. Hence, 
teacher of reading must have a variety of approaches. 

J. Learning to read is a long-term developmental process 
extending over a period of years. 

K. The concept of readiness would be extended upward to all 
grades. 

L. Early in the learning process the pupil must acquire ways 
of gaining independence in identifying words whose meanings 
are knom to him but which are unknown to him as sight words. 

M. Pupils should not be in the classroom if they have emotional 
problem5; surfLciently serious to make them uneducable at the 
moment or il they interfere with or disrupt the learning 
process. 

N. Emphasis should be on prevention rather than cure. Reading 
problems should be detected early and corrected before they 
deteriorate into failure-frustration-reaction cases. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF AM EFFECTIVE REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM 

A. Discovery of pupils who are in need of remedial help. 

1. Those who are one or nore years retarded in reading 
skills as determined by standardized test scores. 

2. Those who demonstrate a lack of ability in a parti- 
cular reading skill as observed by the classroom 
teacher. (Teacher referral) 

B. Use of valid Diagnostic tests to ascertain specific achieve- 
ment and needs. 

C. Discovery of individual pupil interests. 

D. Location of interesting material adapted to developing specific 
deficient skills. 

E. Remedial sessions are scheduled only at such times that the 
pupil is not tired or when such sessions will not cause the 
pupil not to participate in activities which are particularly 
interesting or important to him. 

F. Every effort is made to make the remedial session generally 
ego-supportive and interesting. 

G. Use of testing material which indicates small gains as a 
means toward ego-support. 
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I. Listening skills are emphasized with each pupil. 

J. Informal tests are an integral part of the program and 
are utilized to counterpoint standardized test scores 
which generally tend to overrate the abilities of slow 
and reluctant readers. 

K. Every effort is made to ascertain the instructional and 
frustration level of each pupil enrolled in the program. 

L. Instruction is aimed at the instructional level of each 
pupil . 

M. A program of instruction, based on individual needs and 
achievements of each pupil, is designed and implemented. 

N. A variety of materials, both hard and software, are 
•utilized. Such materials are sequentially and develop- 
mentally organized and are geared to harmonize with pupil 
interests. 

0. Every effort is made to insure that the area set aside for 
remedial instruction is pleasant, cheerful, and conducive 
to maximum pupil development. 

P. Every effort is made to return the pupil to the normal 
reading program as soon as possible. 

Q. Follow-up procedures are implemented in order to ''track'' 
the students after he is returned to normal instruction 
so as to provide input to the evaluation of the remedial 
instruction provided. 

R. The remedial program is seen as supplemental t; the nornal 
reading program. 

S. It is evaluated and refined on a regular basis. 
V. PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE RE.NEDIAl. PUPIL 

Any pupil whose reading instructional level is below that of his grade 
level can be properly classified as a retarded reader. Those pupils who are 
reading at two or more levels below grade level should be placed in environ- 
ments where special remedial instruction is possible. Those pupils who are 
reading at only one level below grade level can also be placed in such an 
environment if such factors as staff and students population so allow. The 
Reading Laboratory and adjoining reading area is ideal for such special 
instruction. 
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If one is to realize a reasonably amount of success in dealing with 



these kinds of pupils, a number of important considerations must be kept 
in mind. 

A. Instruction for these pupils must be highly organized. 
After studying the test scores and other data, a careful 
outline should be made of the types of exercises and 
materials available which will serve to alleviate the 
existing deficiencies of the pupil. The pupil who shows 
a haphazard pattern of success in reading is in need of 
a carefully structured program where a sequence of learning 
activities is in evidence. 

b. The pupil must be able to realize at least a limited amount 
of success during the treatment process. The old saying, 
'^Nothing builds success like success" is certainly true 
with respect to the reading retardate. Typically, these 
students are older and have met a long series of defeats 
and are convinced that they cannot be successful in the 
area of reading. One must be optimistic and call attention 
to each bit of improvement registered by the pupil, re- 
gardless to how small the improvement might be. A pleasant 
atmosphere should always prevade and a relaxed situation 
should be evidence. Building the confidence of these 
pupils is one of the most basic and important of tasks. 

C. A variety of materials and exercise-*, should be employed 
which are commensurate with a given student's reading 
needs. Due to the comi^Icxity of the reading act, no one 
set of materials or exercises is so complete that it will 
suffice for all needs. These pupils demand the different 
--the unusual--if their attention is to be captured. The 
use of informal, homemade devices may be of more value than 
highly sophisticated, commercial gadgets and books. 
Materials should not be changed merely for the sake of change. 
One program should be used long enough to give it a fair trial, 

D. The psychological structure of each pupil should be studied as 
much as possible with the help of qualified persons who 

can administer various psychological tests. Many retarded 
readers have poor self-concepts and have a low estimate of 
their personal worth. Gaining the pupil's loyalty and con- 
findence should be one of the first tasks. Unfortunately, 
some ot these pupils have been made the object of ridicule 
by other pupils and even by their parents in some case^. The 
Remedial teacher must attenipt to erase this image, 

E. Careful selections of pupils for the remedial programs 
should be undertaken by both administrators and teachers. 
Pupils selected should possess at least a low average in- 
telligence as measured by individual tests which have been 
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administered by qualified examiners. Pupils who are 
in the educable mentally retarded category are in need of 
special instruction apart from the usual techniques employed 
by the remedial specialist. At no time should the remedial 
reading room or laboratory be a ^'dumping ground" for pupils 
who are unruly or who are emotionally disturbed. 

The remedial program must be viewed by the pupils as an 
opportunity rather than as a punishment. Pupils should not 
be purposely removed from enjoyable activities and "sent" 
to the remedial reading area. 

Continuous evaluation should be in evidence at all times. 
Reading growth in the various skill areas should be a 
constant aid to the teacher in making decisions re^citing 
to materials and techniques which appear to be of most 
value for a given pupil. 
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DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION OF THE TITLE I READING 
PROGRAM IN THE NEW YORK STATE DIVISION FOR YOUTH 



PRESENTERS: Carole J. Singer 



Coordinator of Reading Programs 
Division for Youth 



Peggy Jeffres - 



Reading Lab Teacher 
Division for Youth 



Donald Munday - 



Reading Lab Teacher 
Division for Youth 



In 1971, the State Training School System was transferred from the De- 
partment of Social Services to the Division for Youth. This transfer re- 
flected the State's decision to consolidate all youth-related services into 
a single agency. The Division for Yuith now serves a large residential 
population, 13~17, in various facility types such as: 



Title I Reading components, serving approximately 1,700 youth, are in 
place in all the facilities that fall under the above types. They range 
from complete Labs in the larger schools, campus and centers to tutorial 
programs in the group homes, and supplement existing State purpose classes 
in the various academic areas. 

Reading Labs, though differing perhaps in size, follow the same basic 
design. Each is staffed by qualified reading teacher, and in many instances, 
a full or part-time assistant. 

The Labs are based on a diagnostic/prescriptive approach as outlined 
in the DFY Reading Manual. Each youth works upon a program specifically 
designed to meet his/her needs based upon criterion-reference tests (diagnost 
pre/post) teacher judgment and student/teacher conferences. 



Training Schools 
Secure Centers 
Camps 

START Centers 
Youth Development Centers 
Special Residential Centers 
Group Homes 
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Daily programs are written in behavioral terms on program sheets kept in 
individual student folders. Included on the Daily Program Sheet, along with 
specific assignments, are a choice of materials to be used, teacher/student com- 
ments on daily progress, conference notes, and CRT mastery information. A 
student's Daily Program Sheet is designed so that he/she moves in and out of 
approximately three interest/instructional areas of the Lab during each class. 

The teacher also maintains a folder for each participant which includes 
copies of placement, diagnostic and pre/post tests, assessment of strengths and 
weaknesses, initial and updated prescription, interest inventory, samples of 
student work, completed Daily Program Sheets and cumulative record forms. 

The Reading Labs are equipped with a wide selection of materials and pro- 
grams on various interest and instructional levels. The materials were chosen 
to provide for a variety of possible approaches and modalities. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher to match the right material and proper instructional 
format to each youth's specific needs using his strengths to remediate his weak- 



nesses. 



A Reading Skills Prescription Notebook (RSPN) has been developed to assist 
the teacher to prescribe appropriate material. The notebook lists each skill 
taught in the Lab and the material available to teach that skill. The format 
of the RSPN is such that a teacher can easily locate material in the Lab for a 
specific skill and choose from a variety of "types" (e.g., games, workbooks, 
audio/visual) depending upon individual needs. 

The physical design of the Lab has been planned to provide the most con- 
ducive atmosphere for learning. The area housing the Reading Lab is furnished 
and arranged in a non-traditional fashion utilizing carpeting; colorful drapes 
and moveable furniture, e.g., chairs, tables, bookcases. Many of the Reading 
Labs also contain a couch, easy chairs, and end tables. The design of the Lab 
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also includes areas for small and large group instruction, individual learning 
stations and activity centers. 

Generally six students comprise each class although this may vary according 
to type of facility and the ability of the individual group. A remedial student 
must receive a minimum of three periods of instruction in Reading per week in 
the Lab. Each period is from 40-60 minutes in length. It is strongly encouraged 
that the lowest level youth are scheduled into the program each day. 

In-Service training of staff, conducted by the DFY Reading Program Coor- 
dinator, takes place throughout the year through facility visits, regional work- 
shops and Statewide conferences. 

The Lab staff provides classroom teachers and facility Education Super- 
visors/Coordinators with the results and an interpretation of diagnostic informa- 
tion and remedial plans for each student. They also work closely with other 
teachers to discuss programs relevant to the needs of each client. 

The DFY Reading Labs, though supplemental in nature, are a vital and very 
successful part of the total education program in the Division for Youth. 
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PLANNING AND THE NpEDS ASSESSMENT PROCESS 

PRESENTER: Jerry A. Rice - Evaluation Consultant, Regional Planning Center 

Albany, New York 

Most educators, when they hear the words "planning'' and "needs assess- 
ment" in context with an educational organization believe them to be very 
technical processes, hard to understand, busy work, and done only by consul- 
tants hired to do those kinds of things. 

Actually the processes of planning and needs assessing are integral part 
of life for most people. We plan our day's activities, either formally by 
listing each time and task or informally by making a visual agenda in our heads. 
We usually plan what we will wear each day, often taking into account the 
weather, the activities of the day, etc. And all of these daily planning ac- 
tivities utilize an assessment of needs. For example, if I am to have a board 
meeting on Monday I will need to wear my dark suit, and I will need to get my 
blue shirt cleaned. 

As planning and needs assessing are an integral part of our every day 
lives, so should they be part of the life of an organization, especially one 
which attempts to alleviate client needs. 

Ralph Tyler (1) said that any educational progam needs to answer four 
questions in establishing a program. These programs are: 

1. WHY? ... IVhat needs can you identify that justify the existence of 
this educational program ? 

2. WHAT? ... iVhat are your objectives in the program? i.e., what objec- 
tives will the program accomplish to meet the needs identified under 
"why"? 

3. HOW? ... How will you have the program function to meet its objectives? 
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4. HOW WILL YOU KNOW? ... What kinds of information would be 
gathered so that you know if the HOW is meeting the what for 
the Why? 

Too often as educators we have been guilty of overlooking the student need 
or organizational need, the why question, and progress directly to how. A 
new special teacher is hired or team teaching is introduced into the system 
with little thought at to why . A plan that is developed with an inadequate 
needs assessment relies nlmost entirely on '*how" rather than "whys." 

The Encyclopedia of Educational Evaluation defines a needs assessment as 
a process by which one identifies needs and decides upon the priorities among 
them. A need is a problem which occurs because of the existence of a discrep- 
ancy that should not be there, a discrepancy that should be zero (2). The 
discrepancy can be between tivo groups in a variable, e.g., test scores achieved 
by males are lower than test scores achieved by females, or the discrepancy 
may be between two states the "actual" state and the "ideal" state. 

A needs assessment is a process undertaken to determine the existence and/ 
or the extent of a perceived discrepancy. It is a "snapshot" of the needs 
that currently exist and the assessment lists these needs and the inter- 
relationships among the needs. In short, the needs assessment provides a diac^- 
nosis from which a prescription can be made. 

Two major metliods of needs assessing have been devised to provide data, 
depending whether the perceived discrepancy is between two groups, or between 
an ideal situation and an actual situation. The former type of discrepancy may 
present a problem for the organization and needs assessing process known as the 
Competency Model. 
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The process steps in the Problem Analysis Method are: 

1. Identifying and Refining the Problem 

2. Finding Evidence to Support the Problem Statement 

3. Determining the Needs 

4. Classifying and Prioritizing the Needs 

1 - Identifying and Refining the Problem 

Let us assume that in our educational setting the males consistently 
achieve lower than the females on the final math exams. Some states, "The 
males need extra help on math. We should schedule remedial work for all of 
our boys." It is a human tendency to jump directly to a solution. We have a 
discrepancy, a definite problem, but is it the problem we should attack. The 
next step is to refine the identified problem. Often there is a more fundamen- 
tal problem than the one initially stated. For example, probing questions should 
should be asked. "Do all the boys achieve lower or just a few?" Do all the ones 
that are low achievers have the same teacher?" "Are there any other simi laritier, 
among the boys who achieve at a lower level?" By probing and refining the initially 
stated problem we may find that the pro.^er problem statement is: "the males 
in the third and fourth grades are achieving lower than normal and by averaging 
their scores in with the rest of the school, the males as a whole appear to be 
achieving lower than the females." 

2. Finding Evidence to Support the Problem Statement 

Is the problem as stated actually a problem, or just something one person 
is upset with or has occurred only once? There must be evidence to support 
the allegations. At this time in the process some important indepth research 
should occur. Checking into individual test scores; asking questions of people 
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directly involved; reviewing procedures that have led up to the situation. 

3. Determining the Needs 

If from your probing you discover that there is a correctly stated problem 
important enough to be solved, it is time to determine what needs to happen to 
solve it. Let us assume we have found that the boys in the third and fourth 
grade are low math achievers because the teacher in the third grade spends much 
less time remediating math problems for the boys than for the girls. 

Obviously something has to be done to change the situation. Solutions 
often require several changes and there are normally several possible change 
combinations. In determining the needs, as many as possible of the alternate 
solutions should be listed. 

4. Classifying and Prioritizing the Needs 

The listing of needs developed in step three should be classified into those 
needs that can be taken care of by someone learning something and those that 
have to be solved in some other way. The need for more time is not a learning 
need; the effective use of time is. Other examples miuht be: 



Learning Needs 


Non-Learning Needs 


Use of time 


i\cw teacher 


Attitude toward males 


Rescheduling boys 


Organizing work 


Remediation 


Achieving objectives 


Inadequate salary | 



You now have listed your potential tasks, but some may not be feasible or 
time and money may not permit carrying them out. The list of needs should be 
ranked in priority order. The pattern of changes contained in the solutions 
may support the priorities. Your specific objectives to approaching a solution 
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to the problem can be written from the prioritized list of needs. 

The Competency Model method of needs assessing is used when there is a 
discrepancy between an ideal state of affairs and an actual state of affairs. 
This first stage in this process is the development of the requirements included 
in the ideal state. Subsequent steps lead to a specification of what needs to 
be learned to meet the standard of that model. These needs are then ranked in 
order of priority. This method is not primarily concerned with what is wrong 
but with what is possible. 

The Process Steps 

1. Developing a Competency Model ^ 

2. Classifying and Prioritizing the Competencies in the Model 

3. Assessing Present Levels of Performance 

4. Prioritizing the Actual Needs 

1. Developing a Competency Model 

This first task is to define the competencies or behaviors that compare 
the ideal state. In order to develop a model, the behaviors must be clearly 
established. For example , suppose that you believe that the environment in your 
classroom would be greatly enhanced if all the students had an understanding 
and skills in group dynamics. As their teacher you could just begin to teach 
them the skills and understandings, but thay may not be their need, nor would 
you know exactly where to begin. 

You would begin to assess the actual needs of the students by developing 
a model of competent student of group dynamics and list all understandings and 
skills that would comprise a model student. 

If you as a teacher arc an expert on group dynamics you may be able to 
sit down at your desk, take pen in hand, and list the set of understandings 
and skills that would comprise your competency model. Most of us arc not able 
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to do that. Invariably we miss some steps, some potential behaviors and when 
we come to the point of assessing ..eeds we do not get accurate information. 
Therefore, to expand your input and to assume that you have thought of all pos- 
sible steps, it is important to have other persons involved in some way. 
These might include: 

^5 Brainstor ming Techniques : Because of the variety of experiences and 
perceptions in all of us, to use a technique such as brainstorming to get as 
much input as possible will provide a greater amount of potential competencies 
than one person could possible achieve. 

b) Delphi Techniques: It may not be possible to get a panel of experts 
to sit with you and brainstorm, but you can send them letters. In Delphi 
techniques, you ask several experts to list a limited set of objectives they 
feei are essential for reaching the desired model. After synthesizing the list 
to eliminate redundant answers, you have the experts rate the list and add any 
behaviors or steps that have not been previously stated. From this activity 
you should derive a good listing of potential competencies. 

^1 Literature Search : Many times the information you need has been 
written for years, all you need do is find it. The search is not an easy task, 
but at least you have expanded your input. 

Other ways of expanding your input to the Competency Model are: 

- consulting competent practioners 

- watching competent practitioners 

- conducting relevant research (Pilot study) 

- asking prospective participants 

Actually a combintation of all these techniques would be^t facilitate 
the development of a complete list of competencies, but time and energy will 
probably limit you to just one or two. 
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2. Classifying and Prioritizing the Competencies in the Ntodel 

The list of competencies developed from step one should be classified as 
learning needs, non-learning needs, skills, and understandings. Further, this 
process roay suggest a logical learning sequence leading from simple to more 
complex competencies. Other factors that should be considered in prioritizing 
are cost of instruction, time for instructions and organizational needs. These 
factors often eliminate those competencies that are extremely difficult to 
achieve. 

3. Assessing Present Levels of Performance 

In this step we are trying to discover just how competent the prospective 
learners are at present in relation to our competency model. This determines 
the actual state of affairs and is the least of the needs assessment process. 
You want to design an instrument or procedure that will tell you how available 
the competencies are among the students at this point in time. In other words, 
how much skill and understanding do the students already have about group 
dynamics. 

The collection of this information can be accomplished through the use of 
many different techniques. 

a) Observing student behavior in the classroom : This is obviously the 
best measure. The difficulty lies in isolating a particular behavior for ob- 
servation and in deciding whether inadequate behavior is due to a lack of com- 
petency or to some ocher variable. 

b) Testing students : This may get a measure of the understandings about 
the subject but it will miss those competencies which are skill oriented. 

c) Asking students (interviews, sui^veys, and questionnaires): This may 
yield mixed results, depending upon the age of the students, the trust they 
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have in the teacher, and whether an adequate question format has been provided. 
Still this method is the one most often used and the one most people think of 
when the term needs assessment is used. 

4. Prioritizing the Actual Needs 

From the results of your information collection procedures you will be 
able to determine how many of your students have an understanding of group 
dynainics and to what de^lree. Your task now is to describe what is needed for 
participants to reach the desired level of the competency model. This process 
will be considerably easy if you have specified the behaviors clearly in the 
model . 

We have now accomplished the »'why" of the four Tyler questions. The 
next step is to develop objectives (what) to attain the meeting of the needs 
we have identi ed. 
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ASSESSMENT IN NEGLECTED, \ND DELINQUENT INSTITUTIONS 
PRESENTER: Ralph Sims - Assistant Director, Title I, New Jersey 

The problem of assessing students in the institutions pose problems 
which do not occur in the regular school systems. In addition to the issues 
of accuracy of instruments, preparation of staff to use the instruments and 
the results of tests, the poor correlation between the test and the instruc- 
tional program to mention a few; there is also the difficulty in Neglected 
Delinquent institutions of the assessment of the population with very unique 
characteristics. First, the fact that the students are at different levels 
with different abilities, and having been exposed to different instructional 
techniques. The short period of time the students will be in many of the 
facilities makes assessment and instruction difficult if not almost impossible. 
There is generally no consistency of measure or standard of achievement in the 
various institutions ing students. This also means there is no uniform 

record keeping system among the various agencies. In some cases there are no 
records. The student going from one institution to the other or from an 
institution to the school system normally has little recorded information ibout 
the level of performance or knowledge. This is critical if the student will 
be in and out or enters the program of the agency long after it has started 
with other students. 

Let us not deal at this point with the in-servicing of teachers and ad- 
ministrators or with the technical problems of tests. The concern I have is 
broader than that for institutions with which we work. The probleni simply 
stated is to devise a comprehensive system which will enable us to get accurate 
information almost instantly about the students educational experience and level 
of achievement. The system must ust terminology, forms, standards which we 
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must jointly agree to use. It must be simple, easy to operate, and to record 
and retrieve information. It is easier to discuss this and to propose the 
development and the installation of such a system. But let us first agree 
that this approach is necessary or desireable before we discuss the how. If 
we truly believe that the educational programs we use are based on an accurate 
assessment of students, and if we believe that we do not have a consistent way 
to record or transmit information about students, then we must make some basic 
changes in the way we individually assess and jointly assess. 

The question of the mechanics of a system should be raised. For if we do 
not agree that what we have can be improved, then we must deal with the reality 
determining if such an ambitious approach can be made operational. We are 
dealing with diverse agencies both public and private, with different sources 
of dollars and regulations, and with different populations of students. We 
know the problems of coordinating by experience. My response is that we can 
and must take stpes to develop a more logical approach to assessment in the 
agencies we represent. 

The Exhibit A I will present for your consideration currently exists in 
its infancy in the Migrant Education program under Title I, ESEA. The same 
problem of transient population, diversity of agencies, differences in priority 
exist in that program also. We can use this as an example of what can be done. 
What coordinates the efforts of the agencies and provides accurate information 
is first an agreement by the States and the operating agencies on some basic 
things; the reporting system, terminology, and the need to coordinate to pre- 
vent duplication and over and under assessment. What has been done is the 
development of an agreed upon list of reading and math skills students should 
have. The records are kept in this format rather than raw scores, percentiles, 
NCE's, stanines or grade equivalents. It just gives information on what students 
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can do and cannot do. In the math program it identifies skills students have 
mastered. This is not a revolutionary idea. It is a revolutionary trust in 
the coordination of diverse agency cooperation. It also gives information 
which can be used directly for instruction when it is received and forces us 
to all speak the same language. 

I am not asking for a universal test for institutions, but rather a sys- 
tem which can accurately record and transmit information about the skills we 
teach. Such a system would force us to look at the student and work together 
in a consistent fashion to educate them. We should be working together any- 
way. After all they are probably the same students. 
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FROM THE MATH UB DESIGN TO THE YOUTH IN THE MATH UB 



PRESENTERS: Paonela Culver 



Math Lab Instructor, Tyron School 
Johnstown, NY 



Jonathan Panzer 



Math Lab Instructor, South Lansing Center 
South Lansing, NY 



Clementine DiCarlo 



Department for Youth, Coordinator of 
Math Programs 



The thrust of this presentation is to: 

1. Provide participants with an overview of the DFY Title I funded Math Lab 
Design approved by the NYS Education Department; and 

2. Take the participants from the written design through a functioning Math 
Lab as experienced by the youth in need of this special service. 

Included ii this paper is a description of the Math Lab Design along with 

relevant past and present information about the DFY Math Program. 



DFY Title I Math Labs are designed to provide supplemental instruction to 
meet the diagnosed needs of the youth who has been identified as in need of 
remedial Math instruction. Participants, between the ages of 13-17, are in- 
structed in a remedial mathematics laboratory environment. 

The DFY Math Lab is an instructional system which enables the teacher to 
identify each student's Math needs and to prescribe appropriate instructional 
activities to meet those needs. Through this system, one teacher (together 
with a full or part-time assistant) instructs at least six youth per class ses- 
sion, addressing their individual Math needs. These Math needs range from 
basic Math skills and concepts through elementary concepts in algebra. 

Included in this system are certain basic components which are part of each 
Math Lab in the Division despite its size and/or number of youth served. These 
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components include: 

1- Math Resources - Included in .his component are the human, material and 
environmental resources. 

^i^n - Each Lab is staffed with a teacher who has NYS Certification in 
Math. 

Material - the Labs are provided with a basic set of materials selected 
to include the range of skills to be taught and to reflect the diversity 
of learning approaches (texts; audio § visual; programmed; manipulatives, 
etc. ) - 

Environmental - for the most part, Lab spaces have been planned to "look" 
as non-traditional as possible. The areas are carpeted, have colorful 
window drapes, tables and chairs for large and small group instruction, 
individual learning areas, activity sections, and in some cases, a metric 
comer. 



2- Management Resources - This includes a Math Lab Manual and a Math Pres- 
cription Notebook. 

The Math Lab Manual - contains the following: 

A. Outline of the diagnostic/prescriptive/individualized approach used 
in the Labs. 

B. Duties and responsibilities of the Lab Instructor and the assistant, 

C. Description of the contents of the teacher folder as well as the student 
folder. 

D. Samples of teacher and student forms. 

E. List of Math Skills. 

F. Data Collection and Reporting Information. 

G. Student Orientation Booklet. 

H. Names and Addresses of DFY Title F Math Lnb Instructors. 

The Math Prescription Notebook - is a listing of the one hundred fifty-five 
skills or behaviors taught in the Lab nnd correlated to Math materials 
which may be prescribed for teacliin^j each skill. Also included is the pre- 
post criterion referenced test ident i f 1 jrjt ion number used to test for mas- 
tery of each objective. 



3. Staff Development and Support System - Title I Math Lab teachers attend an 
In-Service Training conducted by"the DFY Math Progrnm Coordinator on an 
annual basis. Teachers are trained in the use of the diagnostics/prescriptive 
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approach used in the Labs. This training is continued and supported through 
out each year by the on-going contact with the DFY Math Program Coordinator 
through on-site visits, phone contacts, central memoranda, regional meetings 
and facility visits. State Education Department persons from the Title I 
Office, as well as the Math Bureaus, as part of the support system, visit 
DFY facilities and provide necessary assistance and feedback to the Math 
Program Coordinator. 

RELEVANT INFORMATION 

The N York State Division for Youth Title I Math Lab Program served youth 
in residential facilities which range in size from 20 bed units to 120 beds. 
For the most part, these youth receive their total education program within the 
facility in which they reside from certified teachers employed by the Division. 
Title I programs in these facilities, supplement the youth's basic state purpose 
funded education program. 

Some youth are placed in the smaller 7 bed group home units. These youth 
attend the local community schools and are involved in Title I Tutorial Pro- 
grams usually held in the afternoons or evenings. 

The Title I Math Labs serve approximately 2,000 different youth ranging 
from grade 1 to grade 9 in Math achievement levels: It is hypothesized that 
75 percent of the target population in Math will demonstrate mastery of the 
specific objectives upon which they worked. 

Instructional periods range from 45-60 minutes in length with a minimum 
of three sessions per week for each youth. Screening results indicate that 
85 percent of DFY youth fall over 2 years behind grade level in Math. Analysis 
of past data indicate that 77 percei. _ of the objectives worked upon in Math 
were successfully mastered. Overall, the individual diagnostic/prescriptive 
approach seems to have worked well in Math usually resulting in appropriate 
prescriptions for instruction and providing subsequent learning experiences for 
participating youth. 
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OVERVIEW OF REMEDIAL MATHEMATICS: OVERVIEW CONSIDERATIONS 



PRESENTER: Lynn Richbart - Associate, N.Y.S. Bureau of Math Education 

My presentation at the April 25-27, 1979, Neglected and Delinquent con- 
ferejice began with a brief overview of Remedial Mathematics Program Considera- 
tions as described on the attached sheet. During the discussion the audience 
had the opportunity to participate in several activities. These included the 
following: 



Diagnosis: Sets of exercises with obvious incorrect answers 
were examined to determine if a systematic error 
.had occurred and if so, what the error was. 

Example: 32 50 24 
-_6 -__8 -5^ 
34 58 21 

In all three problems the student merely subtracted 
the greater digit from the lessor, no matter where 
it was located. 

Methodologies: The state publication *'Ideas for Strengthening Math- 
ematics Skills" was used to investigate some alter- 
native approaches to standard algorithms (rules for 
computation). The object was to foster student in- 
terest and provide practice situations for the con- 
ventional algorithm. 

Example: To multiply 19 by 104 construct a table 
the following ^ay. For each new entry take half 
of one factor (disregarding remainders) and double 
the other. Continue until 1 is reached using the 
halving process. Cross out all entries having an 
even number in the halving side. Add the remaining 
doubling column entries for your product. 

19 X104 
9 208 
-4 — 4+6- 



-2 — 023 
1 1664 
T976 



Check answer by multiplying 19 x 104 the conventional way. 
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REMEDIAL MATHEMATICS, PROGRAM CONSIDERATIONS 



I PLANNED COURSE - Know where you're going 

A. LIMITS - Will the remedial program emphasir.e computation, concept 
development, or problem solving? 

B. DEPTH - Will the remedial program support the entire scope of a 
topic or merely the basic fundamentals? 

C. RECORDING INSTRUMENT - Will you develop a skill checklist or use an 
established curriculum from your district to keep tract of the stu- 
dents* progress? 

II DIAGNOSIS - Know where to begin 

A. COMMERCIAL TESTS - Will you do an item analysis of a pretest (i.e., 
achievement test) or use all or portions of a diagnostic or criterion 
references test? Remember: This follows I. 

B. TEACFIER DIAGNOSIS - Does the staff have the expertise to identify 
specific mathematics weaknesses? Are teacher made diagnostic tests 
reviewed for clarity and accuracy by a competent mathematics educator? 

III METHODOLOGIES - Know what to use 

A. ALTERNATIVES - Does your remedial program present a topic in a 
different way from that first not understood? You may want to 
use manipulative materials to show abstract mathematics concept in 
a more concrete way. (Laboratory approach) Remember: No one 
panacea. 

B. STRENGTHS - Are you using an approach which is well understood by 

your staff? There are subt let ies in all approaches, tutorial, laboratory, 
or machine oriented. 

C. SUPERVISION - Is someone available to assist remedial staff with 
methodologies chosen? 

IV SUFFICIENT TIME AND LOAD - Know what to expect 

A. ADDITIONAL TIME - Does your remedial program offer enough time for 
noticeable improvement? We recommend 3-5 additional periods per 
week of remediation. 

B. TEACHER LOAD - Can the teacher provide individual help? Once again 
we recommend class sizes of less than 6 and a total load of no more 
than 50 for a qualified professional. 
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COMMUNICATION - Let everyone involved know what's going on 

A. CLASSROOM TEACHER - Does the remedial staff keep the regular 
classroom teacher informed? Informal communication can become 
no communication. Use that checklist (section I) and have a 
student folder available. 

B. PARENTS - Do the parents receive information on what's being done 
for their child? Keep them informed and in fact seek their assis- 
tance. 



SUPERVISION OF TITLE I PROGRAMS - OVERSEEING FROM THE MIDDLE 
PRESENTER: Lynn Gilmore - Title I Project Coordinator 

A definition of to supervise is to have charge of directing employees, 
an operation, etc., to oversee. 

Title I Programs within the New York State Department of Correctional 
Services, similar to other Title I Programs, must produce results within three 
bureaucracies, or must oversee from the middle. 

Title I is a federally-funded program administered by our State Education 
Department and implemented within the Department of Correctional Services, 
The missions of these agencies are not always compatible. Within the Department 
of Correctional Services, the facilities are more autonomous than the centralized 
program design that the State Education Department allows. The Department of 
Correctional Services houses convicted felon-adults responsible for their own 
actions. Federal law discusses children and forces us to make distinctions for 
purposes of eligibility based on age, regardless of educational need or institutional 
status. Despite these and other problems of integrating three bureaucracies. 
Title I Programs in the Department of Correctional Services work. 

Program supervision is a major factor. Using the New York State Department 
of Correctional Services program as a model, the workshop will focus on the role 
of supervision - how the bureaucrats involved interact. 

A discrepancy evaluation model will be presented that includes offering 
technical assistance and monitoring programs. A data collection and feedback 
system will be analyzed. Formal and informal student and staff evaluations will 
be discussed. Budget procedures and the process of student selection will be 
considered as the operation of Title I Programs as viewed as a dynamic and pro- 
ductive force, maintained through good superivsion, successful, despite having 
three masters. 
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TITLE I, ESEA PROJECTS FOR NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN RESIDING 

IN GROUP HOMES 



PRESENTER; Fred Kershko - Associate, Title I, New York State Education Department 

A. The Annual Survey of Children in State or local institutions for Neglected 
or Delinquent Children 

1* Each fall the U.S. Office of Education conducts a survey to identify 
eligible children who can be considered for participation in Title I, 



B. Organization of Title I, ESEA Projects for institutionalized children re- 
siding in Group Homes 

1. After an annual allocation of funds is established, eligible agencies 
submit project application to the New York State Education Department 
for approval . 

2. Applications outline the supplementary services in Reading, Mathematics, 
Bilingual education project participants will receive. 

3. Eligible students must be screened at Agency expense to determine if they 
have special educational needs which the Title I, ESEA project can 
satisfy. 

C. Examples of Group Home programs presently being offered 

1. Group Home programs are currently offered during the school day or 
after school. 

2. School day programs must offer supplement^iry services such as learning 
laboratory type activities. 

3. Aft' lichool programs provide teachers who instruct students in areas 
of reading and mathematics curriculiuii which students must master. 

4. Group Home programs usually are required to use a diagnostic pres- 
crip. ive approach to instruction. 

5. Criterion referenced tests are usually used to report student achieve- 
ment. 

D. Problems of Group Home program operations 

1. The atmosphere of Group Homes must be conducive to education programs. 

2. Group Home parents and staff must support the education program. 

3. If at all possible, the Group Home should provide materials and activities 
which stimulate the students' educational interests. 



ESEA projects. 
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4. Title I, HSEA project staff and teachers should coordinate their program 
with the staff and teachers involved in providing students with their 
basic education program. 

5. Required teacher and student records should be maintained and available 
for inspection. 

6. Teachers and students must have an adequate area within the Group Home 
to carry on their education program. 

Hints that can help improve Group Home programs 

1. Student helpers can assist other students. 

2. Adult volunteers can assist teachers and students in the program. 

3. Community resources should be used when possible to add interest and 
variety to projects. 

Forecast of tilings to come 

1. Congress has extended Title I, ESEA through 1983. 

2. How will Group Home programs change, if at all, in the coming years? 
Changes will, no doubt, take place. 
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VOLUNTEER PR0GRAJ4S. IN CORRECTIONAL SETTINGS 

PRESENTER: Tracy Smith - Teacher/Coordination 

Training School for Boys, Skill lan, New Jersey 

The Volunteer Tutoring Program at the Training School for Boys, Skillman, 
N.J. is designed to provide our students with a wider range of personal and 
academic experiences that would otherwise ever be possible. We firmly believe 
that a positive self-concept on the part of a student is a necessary pre-requisite 
to personal and academic success. Our tutoring program is based on the concept 
that each student has the right to recieve as much instruction in the basic skills 
of reading and mathematics as is necessary for him to fulfill his responsibility 
to himself and society to actively develop, refine, and extend his academic skills 
to their maximum. Therefc /.j program has as its primary objective, the 
utilization of this positive attribute in the acquisition and mastery of basic 
reading, mathematics and thinking skills. 

We have found that Volunteers are uniquely able to provide positive self- 
image building experiences for students in a way that is not accessible to 
staff members. Our students know that Volunteers do not "have to" devote either 
time or energy to them, and they express amazement that Volunteers continue to 
come without "getting paid." These are attributes which, by definition, Volun- 
teers alone possess. Students cannot help but reach the inescapable conclusion 
that they have importance, that in fact the/ are important enough to impact 
positively on another person *s life. In this way. Volunteers, by their very 
presence, provide students with an immeasurable sense of personal worth. 

Our Volunteers, however, go beyond mere presence and take the opportunity 
to use their talents where they can have the most impact on a one-to-one academic 
relationship with our students. IVhile our Volunteers have the freedom to plan 




their own individual sessions with their particular students, we remain con- 
tinually available to provide as much guidance and direction as a particular 
Volunteer may want or need. 

In order to assist all our Volunteers in their efforts to provide success- 
oriented academic experiences for our students, we provide daily in-service 
training sessions. Some of these sessions are designed as demonstrations, 
some are discussions and others are working sessions in which Volunteers have 
the opportunity to prepare material for use with their particular students. 
Since our Volunteers have always possessed a tremendous wealth and variety of 
talent and knowledge, our training sessions provide a forum for individuals to 
share their ideas and experiences so that all can grow and benefit from the 
collective expertise of the group. The training sessions are not designed to 
be comprehensive or exhaustive, but rather, in limited time, we hope to expose 
Volunteers to the variety of resources available for their use, so as to enhance 
the time they spend with our students. 

Our experience with VolunU-ars has been tremendously positive and we 
feel strongly that through interaction with community Volunteers, our students, 
are being provided with enormous opportunities for growth and development that 
would be otherwise unavailable. 
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LEA RELATIONSHIP WITH INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS 

PRESENTER: Robert Darden - Acting Administrative Coordinator of Federal 

Programs, Newark Public Schools, New Jersey 

Children Served 

Title r serves nearly 27,000 youths in three types of State Institutions: 
those for delinquents, for the neglected, or for adults (but also housing 
persons under 21 years of age). Of the 621 institutions eligible to receive 
funds, 437 are found to be participating. Most of those not participating 
have very few residents eligible for Title I services (that is, under 21 years 
of age and not high school graduates). 

The proportion of eligible students served by Title I varies considerably 
across institutions and by type of institution. Fewe: than half of the eligible 
students are served in 60^ of the facilities for adults; about 40% of institutions 
for the delinquents or neglected serve fewer than half of their eligible students. 
Nationwide, 55% of all institutions serve more than half of their eligibles: 
20% serve all eligibles. 

The children particip ling in Title I greatly resemble those in the 
institutions as a whole, except, as would be expected, they are younger. With 
regard to sex, race, and commitment status, they are not significantly different 
from the general resident population, Mso, their average length of stay is 
similar to that of the other residents: about 20 months in institutions for 
the neglected, about 8 months l)i facilities for delinquents, and about 18 
months in those for adults. 

Title I Services 

The nature of Title I services varies considerably from site to site ac- 
cording to how education, itself, is organized in the facilities. In some 
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cases, the facility may have the appearance of a junior college campus with 
security concerns only slightly in evidence. In such a case, residents might 
be expected to live in small (10-15 persons) cottages and to move freely to 
other buildings, such as that for classes. On the other hand, a facility witii 
an obvious over-riding orientation toward security might consist merely of a 
large fenced-in building with two classrooms, perhaps a shop and library, in 
one wing. Occasionally classes might be held in mul ci-purpose rooms serving 
as dining halls or gymnasiums. 

Just as the physical setting for education varies substantially, so too 
do the attention paid to it by staff and the requirements upon residents to 
take it seriously. In some cases, education in such a facility must, accord- 
ing to State law, be comparable to that of public schools. Residents must at- 
tend classes, and their progress is sometimes rewarded by access to better 
living areas (those with color television, for example) and to special privileges. 
In such a case, the residents' school day looks much like that in regular 
schools. In contrast are the institutions in which only a small percentage of 
the inmates are in education activities, or those (18% of the cases) in which 
those activities are not accredited by the State. 

Hence, education in the institutions varies considerable, and, consequently, 
so does Title I. Participation in the Title I project can be described in 
terms of the needs assessment and selection processes, the actual delivery of 
sei-vices, and the evaluation of those services in the institutional setting. 

Needs Assessment 

Diagnostic testing (either at the institution itself or in a State facility 
maintained especially foi that purpose) is used most frequently to assess resi- 
dent's needs and to select them for participation in Title I. This testing al- 
most always assesses academic achievement, and may be supplemented by tests for 
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special learning problems (in half the cases) or by inventories measurijig IQ, 
attitudinal or personality traits. 

Services 

The Title I services offered to participating children are primarily in 
the areas of reading and mathematics. Occasionally the services also focus 
on cultural enrichment, social studies, other academic areas, counseling, or 
special education. These are viewed as supplementary services offered in ad- 
dition to the institutions' regular educational programs which are elementary 
education, a secondary school curriculum, preparation for a General Education 
Diploma, remedial education other than Title I, special education, and voca- 
tional education. 
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ESEA Title I Workshop on Neglected & Delinquent Children 
April 25-27, 1979 
Fallsview Hotel, Ellenville, NY 
EVALUATION OF WORKSHOP EFFECTIVENESS 

Please rate each aspect of this workshop according to the value scales provided. 
Criterion 

1. Overall quality of this workshop. 



3.69% 



2. The extent to which this workshop met your 
own needs. 



3. Relevance of topics to current educational 
issues or problems. 



4. Success of workshop speaker{s) in presenting 
program content. 



3.31% 



3.83% 



Value Scale 

^5 Excellent 

^4 

3 

1 

^1 Poor 

5 Excellent 

(\ 

^3 

2 

^1 Poor 

5 Very Relevant 

^3 

I 

1 Not Relevant 



Reading Evaluation Needs 



Math 



4.4%, 



3.63%, 



3.44% 



4.16^ 



Supervision Specia l 
r 

3.46% < 4J0% 



5 Very Successful 
4 



5. Usefulness of materials provided. 



4.1 6% J 



1 Not Successful 

5 Very Useful 
4 
"3 



'1 Not Useful 
Not Practical 



6. Potential practicality for implementing methods 
o«' ideas discussed. 



The strongest aspect of this workshop was: 



3.97%. 



5 Very Practical 
_4 
3 



'1 Not Practical 



rhe weakest aspect of this workshop was: 
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ESEA Title I Workshop on Neglected l\ Delinquent Children 



April 25-27, 1979 
Fallsview Hotel, Ellenville, NY 
EVALUATION OP WORKSHOP EFFECTIVENESS 



5. Usefulness of materials provided. 

- Excellent - especially in reading, very rich, creative, extensive variety 
of useful materials, truly a model program. 

- Yes, they can be adapted to my use 

those handouts were good, there just wasn't enough material handed out, 
need for complete name and address and phoii2 of participants should be 
made available. 

- Would have liked hand-outs of law changes, regulations, etc. What was 
given out was excellent. 

- Reading workshop provided excellent materials. 

- Materials were provided in Math and Reading only ! ! 

- very useful resources plus opportunity to meet people who may provide 
possible resources. 

- Only provided in Math and Reading workshops. 

- only in Math and Reading workshops did I feel I received a great deal of 
value. Others were less meaningful for reasons of: my interest level, 
the ability of the presenters. 

6. Potential practicality for implementing methods or ideas discussed. 

- *SUPERB! A wealth of ideas. BHST WORKSHOP 

- Specifically prograr: design and evaluation procedures. 

- Excellent 

Reading - very practical. Some other programs were practical. Many of 
the administrative methods I can't judge the practicality of, 

- Only in Math and Reading 
In reading and math only 



The strongest aspect of this workshop was: 

Reading Instruction, presentation o^* federal rules and regulations, 
variety of kinds of workshops 

- thp reading and math seminar, lixcellcnt exchange of ideas and practices, 

- Meeting people who work with the same type of youth and sharing. 
Knowledge of programs and projects gained through socializing and informal 
group interaction, 

• The interaction between teachers outside the workshops and the workshops 
run by people from D.F.Y. - whicii were excellent. 

No outstanding strength cxcejU chance to meet and question presenters 
further informally because of s i 2C of conference. 

Contacts made anti individual answers responded to - good organization - 
attitude of all in attendance - need more cracker barrel - best sessions 
in class program e\al nation and l.i.A relationship with instructional program. 
Enjoyed reading workshop. 
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ongest aspect of this workshop was: 



Reading presentation. 

Meeting the Title I staff and discussing ideas which will help. 
Cracker Barrel 
Its relevancel 

Reading and volunteer programs gave the most practical presentations, 
very well organized, 
too many 

Meeting people involved with Title I programs. 

Interchange between participants. Samples of information. Opportunity 
to meet others in related fields. 

Meeting other professionals in the field and exchanging ideas and sharing 

problems. Useable handouts given by specific speakers. 

The opportunity to have dialogue with individuals from other states and 

districts. 

The overall coordination of workshops/activities and informality of social 
discussion . 

The amount of free discussion during and after workshops. 
Excellent preparation of presenters! 
Interaction of people attending conference. 

Reading and Math workshops were excellent. Evaluation and Supervision 
were good. 

Informal discussions - sometimes these happened at the end of sessions 
but most discussion was reserved for socializing time - little workshop 
time was allowed for it. 
Reading and Math Workshops. 

^leeting the different people from various institutes and sharing their 
ideas and programs. 

Communication. Finding out what others are doinp wealthy exchanges of 
ideas. 

an excellent opportunity to get together with otiie .* teachers of the N ^ D 
to discuss ideas. 

The presentations which I considered the strongest v.ere the ones presented 
by Carole Singer, Don, Peggy (Reading); Josh (Math) ; Pam Culver (Math)." 
The interchange of ideas with people from various dimensions of N ^ D 
facilities and fields. 

Folk involved in N ^ D were able to come together (regional feelings shared) 
The ability to get clarity from the "hor-.,e»s i.'iouth", exchange of ideas 
rt^ith other programs, getting to know Jidministrative n ?eds to run a program. 
\reas pertaining to reading, testing and math, and they are implemented 
in various programs. 

^iath and Reading Workshops - useful InforT.nat^nn -h could be implemented, 
materials provided. 

The workshops on Reading and Math by Mr. R'ch^art, Ms. Singer, Ms. Jeffries, 
and Mr. Munday. 
heading, math seminars. 



<est aspect of this workshop was: 

'lath Instruction too systematized, supervision workshcp only relevant to 
irug programs. More practical workshops with teaching .urategies best for 
teachers. Registration of people too haphar.arJ. A need for matching needs 
>f group with information provided by variov.s presenter?. Need :} little 
r.ore free time between workshops. 
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The weakest aspect of this workshop was: 



- Evaluation, Needs and Supervision were on a statistically level, would 
have prefered sometime that is useful in a classroom area. 

- No opportunity set aside for more sharing. 

- Heterogenous groups did not allow for in depth coverage of subjects 
according to special interests; schedule did not allow for indepth cov- 
erage of one subject if so desired, policy aspects of current issues were 
not covered - a guide was informative more than analytical. 

- Those workshops had speakers where we were lectured at and not involved. 
Some of the material discussed and presented was very legally technical 
and not of any immediate relevance to the classroom teacher. Speakers 
should spend less time trying to be funny and more time being relevart. 

- NEEDED A MAPI! Need a session to focus on needs of private schools for 
N § D. Our problems are different. Also a choice for reading/math 
people to focus together. 

- Some individual presentations were not presented to the point listed in 
proizram - More material (Hands-on) should be made available - material 
that was to be reviewed should be handed to participants rather than read 
from. Afternoon sessions shouldn't be as long, free time for bull sessions 
are needed. 

- Not enough time for teachers to share experiences. 
Supervision 

- Supervision workshop 

- Quality of some presentations - groups migh have better been divided accord- 
ing to professional position, i.e. teacher, administrator, private, public. 

- Too many presenters simply were not prepared'. They began by saying, "I don*t 
know what I'm going to say". 

- The Rules § Regulations meetings (But I realize the reason). Overall - this 
has been a good experience. Thank you for everything. 

- Leaders should control the situation so that a few participants don*t try 

to control and go off into areas not of interest to majority and not pertinent 
to the topic. Suggestions: 

(1) Have "levels" for workshops taking into consideration the backgrounds 

and experinece of various participants. (I found much of info "elementary") 

(2) Change group composition from session to session - not necessarily a 
stren^Jth having same individuals with each other for the full time - but 
what grouping there is should be according to (1) 

(?>)When asking for participant interests in planning ahead, define your terms 
care.*^ul . 

In my opinion, the more successful workshops were the ones where the presenter 
preseiiteJ w;th very little participation. 

- *c way tr cht'.k complete listing of workshops to see that ones most valuable 

cc-.;].'i bo \'jsit(.'.t- 

- T:)Oic of liaiui) : -pped on 4/26/79 was not relevant to most of audiences. Term- 
inoloj'.y f orr i to most. 

- Not i )c:rg\. luctured group time for teachers to get together to describe 
thc;;r respective facilities, ideas, problems, funding sources, administrative 
hasiuos, and reporting systems. Ralpli Sims' ideas for coordination and com- 
munication at student data is excellent and needs to be pursued. 

- No color TV. 

It was too tightly schedule, as well as, many topics were not particularly 
relevant to everyday program needs. 

- The schedule was a little too tight. Reading session with A.R. Sarlo was 
very good - the only problem was Sarlo's inability to keep questions from 
leading h\m astray. 

19 
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The weakest aspect of this workshop was: 

- Participation of audience (i.e. involvement of participants) 

- No master schedule of conference was provided if one chose to attend another 
session. 

- Main speakers - Pat Mansini, Leo Denault, John House - could have been better 
organized, prepared and informative - use of audio visual, handouts of 
material and content they wished to share could be made available. In teachers 
the reality of several workshops in math and reading - could be made available 
as an alternative to less relevant workshops - ex. Although evaluation was 

an excellent workshop it was geared to agency administration and not as rel- 
evant as an extra math or reading lab. 

- Too much focus on administrative aspects of programs, not enough idea sharing 
among teachers. Presenters of instruction workshops should be instructors 
themselves currently. I think participants should have been grouped on the 
basis of their interest - i.e. reading teacher, math teacher, administrator - 
and spent most of the workhsop sharing ideas with others in their position. 
It is useful to have some workshops that cut across these lines because often 
problems can be pinpointed and discussed in these sessions that might not 
otherwise come to light. But I was not satisfied with this being the main 
thrust of three days of workshops. There was also too much throv;ing' around 
of letters and numbers to designate programs and laws that not all conference 
participants were familiar with. This evaluation sheet would be more useful 
if you had names of presenters next to workshop. The presentations would 
probably have also been better if presenters has had more time to prepare 
and known more about the background and interest of conference participants. 
There should have been more participant choice in workshops. 

- Most information presented was not relevant to me as an educator. I found 
the Math and Reading (Richl.art - Jeffriss, Singer, Munday) workshop extremely 
relevant and stimulating. The workshops should be split up into supervisory, 
administration and educators. 

- The food . 

- Tight scheduling. Non relevant material presented to everyone should be re- 
stricted to people for whom such material was relevant. 

- Seemed like some of the presenters and speakers were not well prepared, would 
have liked to have a master schedule to better have picked workshops. 

- Tight scheduling and lack of adequate opportunity for participant input 
especially in the forms of discussion group and individual presentations. 

- Scheduled persons on program were not available (substitutes). Many wc had 
heard about in the field and disappointed for them not to be here. 

- Wasn't enough time for sharing with other programs. 

- Areas which did not really pertain to my job such as some of the regulations 
and supervision seminars. 

- As a teacher, I found most of the workshops not relevant and felt they were 
geared toward administration. I would have appreciated workshops conce-'ning 
new. ideas, methods of teaching and materials, as well as a sharing of exper- 
iences with other teachers (how they function in their work environments as 
opposed to the rest of their facilities). 

- Most workshops were geared toward administration, not toward teachers. 

(1) Not allowing people to choose themselves the seminars that they attend. 
I would not liavc chosen rule and regulations, supervision, etc. and 
would have chosen n.ore than one reading, math group. I'm sure others 
would have reversed the process. Too tightly scheduled the first dayl 

(2) It also would have been a great "kick-off" to get an "inspirational"' 
speaker in the field of keynote speaker. 

(3) Better inform speakers who their audiences will be. Some apparently 
expected only administrators.- 

(4) General, total group presentations were not well thought-out. 
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